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ANDERSEN 


By HIMSELF 


The True Story of My Life 
Translated by Mary Howitt 


My Own Life is the most wonderful 
Fairy tale of all,’ wrote the greatest 
story teller, the shoe-maker’s son of 
Odense who became the companion 
of kings and the most beloved of 
writers. Like all his fairy tales, his 
autobiography is touched with 
romantic fancy and tuned to the 
ears of children. Illustrated. 
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WOMAN POWER 
A NOVEL 
By GUSTAF AF GEIJERSTAM 
Translated from the Swedish 
By EsTHER Rapp 
A novel on one of the 
triangles of human af- 
fection. The analysis 
of the power of love is 
done with charm and 
delicacy, and sound 
psychology. Con- 


sidered Geijerstam's 
best book. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Emit HANNOVER; 
MODERN NORWEGIAN 
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660 pages; 375 illustrations. 
Beautifully bound. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 75 


Juxtia Svepexius has, together with 
her husband, Head Master Carl Svede- 
lius, done an intensive work for the 
betterment of the country she describes. 
They are the founders of the arbets- 
stugor, the industrial homes for children, 
and Mrs. Svedelius has especially worked 
in the service of the Red Cross. The 
long journeys 
undertaken in 
the dead of 
winter have 
not been pleas- 
ure journeys, 
but have 
brought aid 
and cheer to 
the people 
who live be- 
yond civiliza- 
tion and al- 
most beyond 
allecontact 
with their fel- 
low men. 
Though Dr. 
and Mrs. 
Svedelius now 
live in Stock- 
holm, they are 
still deeply in- 
terested in the 
province 
under the 
polar circle, 
and one of 
Mrs. Svedelius’s private ways of giving 
pleasure is to invite teachers from the 
folk schools of the far North to Stock- 
holm and entertain them in the summer 
vacation. She is author of numerous 
books for children and joint editor with 
her husband of a new school reader 
which has been highly praised. 


The story of Louisa Ulrika is the last 
in the group of Romances of Swedish 
Queens which Cart Grimsere has con- 
tributed to the Review. We hope to 





Prince WILHELM 


bring other articles by Dr. Grimberg in 
the future. 


Henry BurerGet Goopwin is familiar 
to our readers as the creator of some 
of the most artistic photographs the Re- 
view has reproduced, but few may know 
that he is also an impassioned gardener, 
a contributor 
to English 
and German 
magazines on 
gardening. 
His book 
Tappan som 
Sommarnd6je 
(The Garden 
as Summer 
Resort) pub- 
lished by Bon- 
nier in Swe- 
den, is illus- 
trated with 
numerous 
beautiful 
photographs 
from his own 
garden in the 
skerries where 
he spends the 
summer. 


Those who 
enjoyed 
Prince 
W ILHELM’s 
sprightly description of his own prov- 
ince Sédermanland in our Christmas 
number, will be glad to see his name 
again among our contributors, and surely 
all who know Scandinavian American life 
will feel their hearts grow warm when 
they see that life through the eyes of so 
sympathetic an observer. 


Nasotu Heoprn, chief of the Swedish- 
American News Exchange in New York, 
is an old friend of the Review. 





Kine Gustav V or SwepEN 
From a Painting by Bernhard Osterman 


(See page 109) 
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Norrbotten 
Under the Arctic Circle 
By Jvuuia SVEDELIUS 


HE TRAVELER in a foreign land seldom learns to know the 

people and their distinguishing features. This is unfortunate, 

for a closer observation of the folk character often reveals how 
nature reflects its subtle shadings in the soul of the people. 

Norrbotten is differentiated in many ways from the rest of 
Sweden. It is certainly in every respect the most composite of our 
provinces. Here our greatest riches and our direst poverty meet. 
Here the sun doles out its light in winter so sparingly that an all-day 
twilight reigns; while, to compensate, it pours over the fields an inex- 
haustible flood of light during the short but very productive summer. 
Here grow the most abundant harvests in shoreland and valley. Here 
again it is not uncommon for all growing life to freeze in a single night. 
The mountains of Norrbotten rise with eternal snow to the heavens; 
the mines, the gates to Sweden’s vast treasure vaults, open their 
cavernous jaws at the foot of mining communities, which swarm with 
restless activity. . 

If you add together Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, the total 
will be an area not quite equal to that of Norrbotten. It is not strange 
to find such great variety in so extensive a province. 

What makes this country so interesting and so different from the 
rest of Sweden is the racial mixture of Nordic, Finn, and Lapp. The 
Swede is tall, with fair eyes and hair. The pure-blooded Finn is also 
blonde, but short, with heavy build and almost square face. The 
Lapp is small and slender with a yellowish complexion, straight black 
hair, and quick, alert, blinking eyes, used to penetrating great dis- 
tances through fog and blizzard. 

Norrbotten is divided into three sections, most readily distinguished 
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Tue Great Lappe Gate 


by their structure: the shoreland which is best for agriculture; the 


wooded country with forestry and the lumber industry as its chief 
source of income; the mountainous country with mining and reindeer 
as leading occupations. About 70 per cent of the population of Norr- 
botten engage in agriculture, and the last decade has been marked 
by a powerful development in this as in so many other fields of en- 
deavor in the province north of the polar circle. 

When were these tracts settled, and which of the above mentioned 
groups of men—Nordic, Finn, and Lapp—first took possession of 
them? A matter of dissension among scholars! Professor K. B. 
Wiklund, the most prominent Lappologist of Sweden, calls the Lapp 
the original inhabitant of the northern country, but he assumes that 
even in prehistoric times fur-traders and adventurers from the south 
made their way into northern Scandinavia. There, in the great open 
spaces, they were tempted by blue fox and cross-fox, glutton and 
ermine, marten and polar bear. There they could get ivory from the 
walrus tusk and catch fish in abundance. 

One day they met some swarthy, fur-clad figures who lived in tents 
of bark and hides spread over wooden frames; a form of architecture, 
thus, which has existed for thousands of years without change. They 
were a kindly people, and soon there developed trading between them 
and the people from the south. And the Southlanders learned of 
other blonde people who came north from that direction whence the 
wind blew its most icy blasts. 'The Lapps called them T'juder, and 
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the people from the south recognized in them old acquaintances from 
Viking expeditions east of Bothnia and the Sea of Aland. ‘They 
‘alled them Finns, and the renewed acquaintance was a friendly one. 

Dr. Gustaf Hallstrom, another scholar, would place the settling 
of northern Sweden in the very remote past. ‘Through investigations 
of the moors of Norrbotten it has been ascertained that this section 
must have been depopulated as early as 500 years before the Christian 
era and that no human life could have existed thereafter for a thou- 
sand years, or the duration of the Fimbul winter. Relics from 500 
B. C., as well as after the thousand-year period, have been unearthed. 

The Lapp was gradually crowded out of the shoreland and river 
banks by Northlanders and Finns. The stronger invader, better 
equipped with weapons, became the accepted master. But the Lapp 
still held a world of his own, a world which he has continued to keep: 
the mountains. Here the Same (Lapp) is without a rival. And it 
is well so, for if Sweden should lose its legendary nomads, the country 
would become poorer and the mountains more desolate. Our enormous 
herds of reindeer, amounting to 250,000 head, rise to a value of 
10,000,000 kronor. 

What a magnificent spectacle it is to meet a herd of reindeer! They 
lend animation to the entire wilderness and suffuse it with the rare 
charm of the primitive. When the horns of the reindeer sway in the 


A Summer Nicut on TorNeTRASK 
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distance, they resemble bleak gray branches in motion. Wherever 
the reindeer herd advances, the clear air becomes filled with the shrill 
barking of dogs and the call of the Lapps to keep them together, 
piercingly sharp in all its hoarseness. Both the dog and the Lapp 
have a hard task to keep the herd united. 

If you ask a Lapp how many reindeer he has, he will look at you 
with squinting suspicion. Such a question is just as tactless as 
approaching a stranger to ask how much money he has in the bank. 

According to the most recent statistics there are in Norbotten 
about 5,000 Lapps and 25,000 Finns. Of the 170,000 Swedes many 
use Finnish as their mother tongue. Through the energetic efforts 
of the government the school system has, however, made radical prog- 
ress the last years, and all instruction is now in Swedish. In the past 
twenty-five years 700 new schools have been founded in the most 
northerly section alone. This is a tremendous undertaking for Sweden, 
and shows that the state is willing to use the utmost means to make 
good any former neglect. 

The most northerly city of Norrbotten, and of Sweden, is Hapa- 

randa, situated about 
725 English miles from 
Stockholm. During the 
World War this city be- 
came generally known. 
The entire exchange of 
disabled soldiers was 
made through Hapa- 
randa. The -writer saw 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of war _ victims 
limp forward or proceed 
carried on biers from 
“Noah’s Ark” —the 
name of the big trans- 
port ferry—to the wait- 
ing Swedish invalid 
trains. To leave the pes- 
tilence of Siberia and be 
laid in clean, white beds 
was like reaching an- 
other world. In _ those 
days Haparanda achiev- 
ed a self-reliance never 
experienced before. 
For centuries Tornea 
A Lapp at AnKosoxK —now within the borders 
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of Finland—was the most northerly city of Sweden. After the loss of 
Finland in 1809, a false move lost to Sweden this city, too, which lies 
on a long peninsula connected with the Swedish mainland. A new 
frontier city had then to be established, and the fishing village of Nik- 
kala was selected for this purpose. But the people living there moved 
from the place in demonstration. At last there was only one old fisher 
couple left. 'The Swedes are deep at heart a conservative people; ready 
apparently to try new things, but best contented to stick to the old. 

After the unsuccessful attempt to make a city of Nikkala, there 
was founded, eighteen years after the loss of Tornea, the city of 
Haparanda, connected by a bridge with 'Tornea—as though still under 
the protection of the old city which once was granted its rights by 
Gustavus Adolphus. The water which formerly separated the two 
cities is now so dried up that one can walk dryshod on the former 
ocean bed. 

Haparanda is a Finnish word meaning aspen strand; and indeed 
the sensitive leaves of the aspen trees tremble and play there when 
the wind stirs the shady lanes. The people living here love flowers; 
wandering along the 
tiny streets one sees 
bright blossoms in al- 
most every window. 

Outside the cemetery 
one sees a handsome 
monument, beneath 
which lie those crippled 
soldiers who never reach- 
ed the train for home. 
Through the years kind 
hands will keep their 
graves fresh with flowers. 

The capital of Norr- 
botten is Lulea, the seat 
of both governor and 
bishop. This city, too, 
once received its charter 
from King Gustavus 
Adolphus. The city ex- 
perienced a tremendous 
growth in the nineties, 
when it became the har- 
bor for exporting the 
wealth of metal from 
Lappland. Perhaps the 7 
most noteworthy sight KEBNEKAISE 
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here is the machinery for load- 
ing ore at Svart6 (Black Is- 
land near Lulea. The third city 
of Norrbotten, Pitea, also grew 
up under the patronage of 
King Gustavus Adolphus. 
Pitea enjoys a picturesque loca- 
tion, surrounded as it is by 
water on three sides and with 

a view over wide bays. 
The fourth city in Norrbot- 
ten is the fortress city of 
Boden, which has sprung up in 
our day. The entire citadel is 
Monument to THE Souprerss Wno Diep 1x Duilt in the mountains, and no 
Transport, ar Haparanpa one approaching Boden would 
suspect the strategic art con- 

cealed under its high and verdant hills. 

But let us leave the cities; there we find little that is essentially 
characteristic of Norrbotten. 

Tornealv, the river dividing Sweden and Finland, whirls along in 
torrents and waterfalls between stretches of calm water. It is a merry 
voyage to be carried down the rapids in a boat pushed by poles. There 
one learns to admire the swift alertness of the usually stolid inhabitant 
of Norrbotten. It is a matter of life and death, for the water-swept 
shoals are many and dangerous. On such a trip the old Finn forgets 
his usual motto eiolle 
hoppu (not so fast). The 
water swirls about the 
stem of the boat, which 
descends the river with 
dizzying speed. We can 
also ascend the river, 
along the bank, by means 
of the “steam horse,” 
which stops at Upper 
Tornea. If we make 
the trip in summer, 
we are amazed at be- 
ing offered the most 
gorgeous, cultivated 
strawberries, which grow 
at the Arctic circle, and 
vegetables which are 
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CorraGEs IN THE NorTHERN WILDERNESS 


as nowhere else. While we are in 'Tornea, we must pay a visit 
to Matarengi folk high school, which annually gathers the intel- 
lectually inquisitive youth of Tornedal to courses of various kinds. 
Nor must we forget the church. There are the exqusitely carved 
wooden statues presented at the end of the fifteenth century by 
Jakob Ulfsson, the founder of Uppsala University, to the little 
chapel which then stood in the place of the present “new church,” 
dating from 1617. The chapel was washed away by a spring flood, 
and the statues floated away on the water and were later found, one 
after the other, near the banks of the river. Now they stand as the 
earliest piece of fine art that found its way to the extreme North. 
Along Torneilv we see great stretches of cultivated land, and fat 
cows cropping the most succulent grass. And we wonder if this is 
really the province of whose poverty and misery so much has been 
written. Was it really necessary once to enlist huge donations even 
in America and send a person expressly from there to Sweden to 
help by writing further of the distress of Norrbotten in American 
papers? Wait a minute! Let us take a trip into the wilderness— 
only a stone’s throw away. There we find great distress, even as in 
1902, though conditions are improved. A trip into the pathless wil- 
derness is best made in winter, when the snow is frozen and the rissla, 
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the special winter vehicle 

of Norrbotten, glides 

lightly through the maze 

of underwood, where the 

long black lichen, hang- 

ing from the trees like 

trails of a mourning veil, 

renders the atmosphere 

of the snow-covered land 

more melancholy. The 

traveler must wear his 

wolf skin coat; and even 

then he keeps warm with 

en difficulty when the cold 

{ea o~ . freezes the quicksilver. 

Lapp Bripat CouPLe oN THE Way To CHURCH Little gray cottages, 

often so dilapidated that 

the stars peep in through the roof—we might visit these. Often the 

poverty and the primitive conditions are startling in these homes, 

where the children are shy as birdlings. All points to misery. The 

writer has often traveled through the northern wilderness, and can 

therefore testify with pleasure that these dreadful hovels which serve 

as human abodes grow more and more scarce every year. A few years 

ago 20,000 people lived in Norrbotten without a trace of connection 

with the outer world. Not even a beaten path formed a connecting 
link. 

In the last ten years the state has spent 18,000,000 kronor just on 
the building of new roads. Gdsta Malm, the present governor of 
Norrbotten, has been the driving force in this development. Roads 
are lifegiving arteries; and life is flowing more and more eagerly, 
every year that passes, even into the tiny and once forgotten forest 
homes. 

We stop at villages with strange names: Pello, Muodoslombolo, 
Korpilombolo, Junosuando, Tiarend6, Vittangi, and finally we reach 
the most northerly parish of Sweden, situated 150 miles north of the 
Arctic circle. It is Karesuando, a little village where the ground 
never thaws, set in a rolling and almost treeless plain, with a river 
rushing down the incline on which the church is erected. Around the 
church lie a few scattered houses. Here dwells a Finnish-speaking 
people, often a mixture of Lapp, Swede, and Finn. The family life 
centers in the pérte, the big room with its gigantic, whitewashed 
fireplace, typical of Norrbotten. The Karesuando parish consists 
of 600 Lapps and as many colonists. The Lapp takes his living from 
the mountains, while the colonist gets fish from the river and snares 
ptarmigans in the underbrush. Agriculture is not thriving, and the 
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invisible but sharp scythe of the ~ 
frost often passes devastating- 
ly over all growth. 
Here one can study the 
nomad better than anywhere 
else in Sweden, for our most 
primitive Lapps claim right of 
domicile in this parish. At 
Christmas and Kaster they 
meet at church, where the 
Lapps sit together on the floor 
so closely that their pelts flow 
together into one, like a single 
big reindeer hide. The Lapp 
dogs are also church-goers. 
They pack themselves together 
around the stove and bask in 
the heat. For a few short days 
these children of nature con- 
fine themselves within the limits ee 
of social life. Engagements, 
weddings, christenings, and funerals succeed one another. The minis- 
ter works incessantly. The church service lasts almost all day long. 
When the minister of the state church stops, the Laestadian (revival- 
ist) preacher begins. To participate in a Lapp wedding in Karesu- 
ando is especially festive. In holiday attire the bridal pair marches into 
the church. Next they are off to some colonist’s home, opened for 
the purpose. The writer, who has witnessed such weddings, can 
scarcely find words to describe the atmosphere of heathendom and 
Valhalla feast prevail- 
ing here. In the glare of 
the flames from the open 
hearth the master cook 
stands in the midst of 
the Lapps and pours 
reindeer fat over half a 
reindeer stuffed into a 
huge kettle. All sit 
quietly following his 
movements. In the room 
a glamour of Rembrandt 
twilight sheds itself over 
bright-colored costumes. 


When the meat is 
Cuurcu at Karesuanno, THE Most Nortuerty CuurcH 
rN THE Worup cooked, the whole piece 
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A Lapp WeppING 


is dished up; dark hands begin to pull and tear at it, and there follows 
a great gnawing and chewing. When only the bones are left, they are 
thrown to the dogs, which tumble over one another where they lie 
packed in a corner. 

Then the feast ends with coffee, and the cup (observe the singular) 
goes from mouth to mouth. This beverage is the passion of the wan- 
dering Lapp as well as of the settled Finn and Swede, and the 
children reach a considerable age before they can count the number 
of cups of coffee they drink in a day. Attempts for reasons of health 
to replace coffee w ith tea have proved a total failure. 

Just a hundred years ago Lars Levy Laestadius, the great revival 
preacher, carried on his work in Karesuando and permanently in- 
fluenced the thought of the people with his teachings. A Laestadian 
sect was formed, with numerous devotees in all Norrbotten. Many 
adherents have been won also in Finland, Norway, and parts of 
Russia. Indeed, the sect has even spread over the ocean to North 
America. An orthodox Laestadian never touches liquor, dresses 
simply, even poorly, condemns bright colors and metal adornments. 
Some years ago, when the Karesuando church was dedicated, the 
bishop who performed the ceremony was reproached for wearing 4 
gold watch chain. Thereupon the bishop led his accuser out to the 
church yard and pointed at the spring sun in all its splendor. 
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“Do you see, my good man, what a bright watch the heavenly 
Father himself has set in the heavens? It shines so brightly that we 
‘an’t even look at it. Surely you can not believe that the same Father 
begrudges me my simple chain, bought at the Gellivare fair for 1.75 
krona?” 

With all its peculiarities and narrowmindedness, Laestadianism 
has been a civilizing power in northern Sweden, and it is a touching 
sight to witness its characteristic manifestation: likutuaidn—the 
spiritual movement wherein the members of the congregation, with 
emotions brought to a pitch by the preacher, confess aloud their sins 
and ask individuals for forgiveness. 

In the villages a so-called gathering is held on Sundays, when 
people crowd together in the home which offers its hospitality. At 
the hearth stands the emdntdd—the hostess in the house—watching 
the coffee-pot, which is constantly emptied and refilled between the 
Bible interpretations. 

During one of the distressing years early in the 1900’s, the Norr- 
botten arbetsstugor (industrial homes), now 14 in number, were 
founded. Here children from the wilderness are received. These 
arbetsstugor are boarding schools where the children may sojourn 


Easter Day 1s Karesuanno CHuRCcH 
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Kiruna CuurcuH ann Bett Tower 


during the term, attend school, and learn anything which may benefit 
them in later life at home. However, they are not sufficient to take 
care of the children in need of attention, and the Swedish govern- 
ment has now founded a number of school homes modeled on them. 

When these schools were founded in Norrbotten in 1903, a sub- 
stantial contribution was raised among Swedish Americans. The 
renaissance of Norrbotten dates from the great year of distress, 
which became a year of grace for its people. Besides improved com- 
munication and an excellent system of instruction, sanitary conditions 
have been furthered by new hospitals and convalescent homes to curb 
the great devastator, tuberculosis, which has taken a firm hold in 
northern Sweden. The percentage of mortality from this disease is 
12 per cent greater there than in the rest of Sweden. The national 
anti-tuberculosis league with its dispensary has a wide field here, as 
well as the Swedish Red Cross organization. It is a stately sight to 
see the Red Cross air-plane speeding over the pathless wilderness to 
transport patients to hospitals in the cities. Many lives have been 
saved in this way. 

During winter trips over the snowy wilderness one comes occa- 
sionally upon a little forest idyll. A Lapp with his family has spread 
his hides out on the snow and lit a fire, and a fragrance of coffee fills 
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the air. It is a treat to get a swallow of hot salted coffee, in which a 
piece of dissolved reindeer cheese replaces cream. After a few hours 
more in the comfortable rissla, we find ourselves once more in the 
midst of civilization. Even at a great distance a glowing halo of 
light is perceptible in the darkness. It is the electric light from Kiruna, 
and the many thousand lamps which shine from Kirunavaara, the 
mountain whose contents yield as much as 70 per cent of pure metal. 
At the foot of the mountain a whole city has grown up, with splendid 
workingmen’s homes, and trolley cars which transport the laborers 
back and forth to work. The mines are worked in sections or levels, 
about 60 feet high, from which the ore is precipitated through per- 
pendicular shafts directly into a big railroad tunnel. Thence the 
ore is dumped into rail cars which go by electricity from Porjus— 
Norrbotten’s great power center—north to Narvik or south to Lulea. 
All is done by means of electrical power. When the ore lies in the 
packing rooms ready to be shipped, no human hand has touched it. 
The yards of the Kiruna railroad station are the longest in Europe. 
In the Kiruna community one may see what Swedish energy has 
accomplished. There is life and movement up in the mountain when 
the blasting thunders forth, and the electric cranes, like giant hands, 


Tue New Tourist STATION AT ABISKO WITH THE ABIsKo ALPS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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close over the lumps of ore. Late in the nineties this section was 
still a wilderness, where the mountain owl] brooded undisturbed. Then 
there appeared on the scene Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, the uncrowned 
king of Lappland, the man who was its making. His genius and 
human philosophy of life laid the foundation for the great and rapid 
development of Kiruna. He organized a school system which has 
served as a model for older communities. With a deep understanding 
of human needs he arranged music weeks for the miners. Artists 
of the first order co-operated for the success of these weeks. 

On the initiative of Hjalmar Lundbohm a new church, an archi- 
tectural masterpiece, was erected within the community. Prince 
Eugen visited the place and painted a picture, filled with sunshine 
and light, of rare artistic effect in the tarcolored church, whose interior 
suggests the smoky Lapp hut. Sweden’s great humorous artist, 
Albert Engstrom, one of the eighteen in the Swedish Academy, has 
written a few lines of serious poetry which are cast in the church bell: 


“Rise, my chimes, toward northern lights and sunny sky. 
Wake sleeping fields and shimmering moor and fen. 
Bless the fruit of the fertile fields that waiting lie. 

Grant them at last the peace of eternal silence again.” 


The view from the heights of Kiruna is imposing, with its long 


range of mountains, among which Kebnekajse is the giant and a 
great attraction for bold mountain-climbers. 

Crowds of tourists gather every year to admire the mountain peaks 
of Norrbotten. And in Abisko, reached by railroad, the Swedish 
Tourist Association has built a large and splendid tourist hotel. 

In this description of Norrbotten, much has been passed over which 
would be worthy of mention if time allowed. 

Norrbotten is the crown on the fair brow of Sweden: a crown set 
with diverse jewels, of which some are already finely polished and 
shimmering, while others still hide their brilliance under a rough 
surface. 





Romances of Swedish Queens: 


Louisa Ulrika of Prussia 
By Cari GRIMBERG 


HARLES XII, like his father Charles XI, had been an abso- 
C lute monarch, but when he died, the storm that had long been 
brewing against the absolute kings and their wars broke loose. 
In the absence of a strong man on the throne, the Estates which then 
constituted the Riksdag 
used the opportunity to 
seize all power for them- 
selves and the Council 
which represented them, 
while the king was re- 
duced to a figurehead. 
In 1751 Adolf Fred- 
rik of Holstein-Gottorp 
became king. He was 
not one to set the world 
on fire. He was simply 
a good fellow who, as 
one of his favorites ex- 
pressed it, “looked kind 
even from the rear.” He 
liked nothing better than 
to escape from the re- 
sponsibilities of office to 
work at his turning- 
lathe. This good-natured 
nonentity would probab- 
ly have contented him- 
self with the scant power 
which the Constitution 
Sa “tn allowed the king of 
Sweden — if he had not 
had a wife! Adolf Fredrik was married to Louisa Ulrika, sister of 
Frederick II, the greatest and most strong-willed of Prussian kings. 
The Swedish queen resembled her royal brother in many respects. 
She had resolved that she would bring to bear on the political situa- 
tion all those talents which she possessed in rich measure. When 
she rode in her carriage through the streets of Stockholm, and her 
loyal people crowded the windows to catch a glimpse of her 
magnificence, her kindly condescending glance seemed to say, 
“Oh, that you were all my slaves!” and those who valued the 
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free Constitution had a foreboding of trouble. Her ladies in waiting 
ee as if they were her servants, and scolded them like kitchen 
maids. 

The Riksdag, having tasted the sweetness of power, was not dis- 
posed to share it. Louisa Ulrika realized that there was no hope 
of extending the prerogatives of the king by legal means, and there- 
fore decided that she would have to annex partisans outside the cir- 
cles of those still loyal to the government. Immediately on her arrival, 
the gifted queen had become the centre of a literary and artistic 
court life in which the most distinguished friends of science, art, and 
literature in Sweden took part. With her the light and festive age 
of Rococo made its entrance in the North. Louisa Ulrika’s charm 
won for the royal couple a group of adherents ready to dare all in 
order to increase the power of the king—that is to say, of the queen! 
For it was she who ruled her tractable husband. Thus a royal party 
was formed, consisting of the personal friends of the king and queen. 

When the Council and the Estates saw the trend of the queen’s 
plans, the relations between them and the royal couple became 
strained. At court receptions the king and queen took pleasure in 
turning their backs on their lordships the councillors, while they 
were all sunshine toward insignificant courtiers, showing their dis- 
regard of the councillors by such little acts of discourtesy as giving 
them tabourets instead of chairs with backs to sit on. 

The king and the Council complained of each other at the Riks- 
dag which convened in Stockholm in the fall of 1755. The Riksdag 
took a decided stand in favor of the councillors and even decreed 
that if His Majesty showed obstinacy in signing the resolutions of 
the Council, the councillors might use a stamp with the king’s signa- 
ture. 

The Estates delighted in showing the king and especially the defi- 
ant queen that the power lay in their hands. Thus they took it upon 
themselves to appoint as the tutor of the crown prince, later King 
Gustav III, a person whom the king and queen detested. For the 
rearing of the prince the Estates issued a treatise emphasizing the 
importance of impressing on the boy that the king had only the 
election of the people to thank for his exalted position, and “that 
royal personages were not created of finer clay than other people, 
but just as wretched and helpless in the beginning of their life, just 
as frail in its continuance, in the end just as mortal, and before God 
on the day of judgment just as lowly.” 

The proud and irascible Louisa Ulrika hated these Estates which 
forced themselves so impudently into the sanctity of her family life, 
and pushed their authority between parents and children. “My 
head begins to be dizzy,” she writes in her diary. She must break 
away from this insufferable dependence. ‘There was only one way 
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out of it: to overthrow the government. Among the confidants of 
the queen almost the only theme of conversation for a long time had 
been how to put through the revolution—for that it would come was 
taken for granted. The final plan was offered by a Colonel Hard, 
who advised that recruits for the court be enlisted among the soldiers, 
sailors, and laborers of Stockholm. 'These were to assemble at night 
and, under the guidance of trustworthy officers, start riots, man all 
important positions in the capital, and imprison the leading men of 
the Council and the Estates. 
Then the king was to con- 
voke a new Riksdag and 
persuade it to give him 
greater power. Hard was 
assisted in these arrange- 
ments by a member of the 
foremost family of the 
realm, Lieutenant Colonel 
Erik Brahe, and by Court 
Marshal Horn. 

To be sure, they suc- 
ceeded in recruiting people 
for the uprising, but there 
lurked a danger in entrust- 
ing the secret to so many 
among the lower ranks of 
the people. If only one of 
them should let the cat out 
of the bag, the whole plan 
would be ruined. In fact, 
when the revolution was to 
break forth, the plan was 
betrayed by a corporal of 

Apvotr Freprik the guard and immediately 
| reported to the Riksdag. 
This happened on the night of June 22, 1756. 

The king and queen set out early the next morning to the pleasure 
castle of Ulriksdal, outside the capital. In the afternoon, when they 
came driving back to Stockholm, the city wore a menacing appear- 
ance. The sentries were doubled; everywhere on the streets noble- 
men were patrolling for the defence of freedom, and at Gustav 
Adolf’s square, in front of the palace, were loaded cannon with burn- 
ing fuses beside them. No one at the court slept a wink that anxious 
night. Restlessly the king paced back and forth in his rooms, where 
the queen, too, spent the night waking. From the palace windows 
the royal couple saw the sinister preparations and the watch fires in 
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the market-place opposite. Adolf Fredrik was afraid the Estates 
would “put him within four walls.” 

Such a fate had already overtaken the most prominent adherents 
of the king and queen. The Riksdag had appointed a special trib- 
unal to examine them by torture. It sentenced Count Brahe and 
Count Horn, two captains of the guards, and four subordinates, as 
traitors to the realm, to loss of life, honor, and worldly goods. And 
their heads fell beneath the executioner’s axe. Hard had succeeded 
in fleeing to Prussia. There he won great esteem as the commander 
of a regiment. 

The Estates knew very well how to get at the root and source of 
the attempt at revolution. They commissioned the clergymen mem- 
bers, in their capacity of soul-curers, not as an Estate of the Realm, 
to give the queen a severe reprimand. The right reverend priesthood 
fulfilled its duty con amore. Here were not only plans for absolute 
monarchy but freethinking tendencies as well to rebuke. The arch- 
bishop—stern Henrik Benzelius—and Bishop Troilius took a trip 
out to Ulriksdal with a document of admonition and warning signed 
by the joint members of the clergy. It was straight to the point. 
The queen was informed that she “had violated the most sacred 
oaths,” and that the blood of those recently executed cried out against 
those who were the cause of their crime. “The Almighty,” it went 
on, “has bestowed on Your Royal Majesty many high qualities, 
great intelligence and learning. May He implant in Your Majesty’s 
heart the truth that the fear of the Lord is the only true wisdom, and 
that fleeing from evil is the way of discretion!” 

Not only must the haughty Louisa Ulrika listen to this admonitory 
sermon in the presence of the king, but she had to sign obediently 
the following written reply: “It is with unmingled feelings of plea- 
sure (!) that I countenance the zeal which His Excellency the Arch- 
bishop and the honored clergy manifest for the glory of God, and in 
like manner do I receive their earnest admonitions (!); in token 
whereof I declare now and henceforth a particular distaste for all 
such harmful conspiracies as those recently contrived, but by the 
grace of God discovered.” 

As for King Adolf Fredrik, he came near losing his crown. But 
the Estates contented themselves with giving him also a severe writ- 
ten reprimand. In it were enumerated first all the political sins of 
the king and queen and last the recent “murderous conspiracy” for 
which the queen at bottom was responsible. The Estates would thus 
be fully justified in “dissolving those bonds which united rulers and 
subjects.” But out of leniency and for the sake of the royal children 
they would not resort to such measures “provided His Royal Majesty 
did not persist in his previous designs.” 

In 1771 Adolf Fredrik’s career was suddenly ended by a stroke 
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of apoplexy. He died “of hetvdégg (a mardi gras bun filled with 
marchpane, in warm milk) combined with sauerkraut, meat with tur- 
nips. lobster, caviar, red herring, and champagne,” says the poet 
Johan Gabriel Oxenstierna, adding, “This is not perishing in the 
most heroic manner; it is dying a glutton’s death.” 

Adolf Fredrik’s son and successor, the “Prince Charming,” Gustav 
III, had inherited his mother’s wealth of talents and ambition, but 
he was beyond comparison a much cleverer diplomat than the pas- 
sionate woman. With the help of royalistic officers and non-com- 
missioned officers he succeeded in 1772 in effecting the revolution of 
which his mother had dreamed, and introducing a form of government 
in which the power was divided between the king and the Kstates. 
The fanaticism of the various parties had finally gone to such ex- 
tremes that almost the entire nation except the professional politi- 
cians had tired of the constant wrangling. Louisa Ulrika was proud of 
her son. On being notified of the revolution, she exclaimed with 
radiant eyes: “See what a son I have! I forgive him all—he is my 
son!’ Behind these words lie many painful scenes from the private 
life of mother and son. It has very aptly been said that they were 
like two celebrities who mutually attracted and repelled each other; 
who constantly hated each other and yet constantly felt the need of 
each other’s love; who suffered in both cases. But now she was 
simply delighted with the belief that the time of triumph so long 
and so ardently desired had at last come to her. 

She was soon to learn that she was no longer the centre of the 
Swedish court; that this rdle had fallen to another, one who was not 
at all disposed to share the power with her. Again, as so many times 
before, the hopes of the ambitious woman had been frustrated. The 
flame of ambition which found no outlet changed the vivacious and 
temperamental queen to a resentful, obdurate, even malicious woman. 
Quarrels and bickering always followed in the trail of this restless, 
aspiring woman—quarrels not seldom caused by her insufferable 
demands to be honored above all others. How characteristic of her 
is such a gesture as demanding that performances at the opera begin 
again on her arrival if it pleased her to come late! Often there were 
violent scenes between her and her son, who had inherited much of 
her nervous impatience. 

Finally they wounded each other irreparably. It was at the time 
when Gustav III’s spouse, Sofia Magdalena of Denmark, whom 
Louisa Ulrika hated from the depths of her soul, was expecting her 
firstborn. It was gossiped at the court that a certain Munck, master 
of the Horse, was the queen’s lover and the father of the child. The 
rumor was received with delight by the dowager queen, and she called 
her younger children to council in order to hinder their right to the 
throne from “being usurped by a bastard.” 
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When the king heard of what his mother had done, he went imme- 
diately, “flaming with rage,” out to Fredrikshov castle, the residence 
of the dowager queen. 
There ensued a meeting re- 
plete with censure, threats, 
and tears. The king ended 
by telling his mother that 
his spouse never wished to 
see her again, and that since 
living together hereafter 
would be unendurable, she 
would do best to leave the 
country. “I shall never have 
peace till the ocean divides 
us,” he replied to those who 
sought to mediate. Finally, 
however, Gustav’s brothers 
and sisters succeeded in 
bringing him to an official 
act of reconciliation. He 
paid his mother a visit and 
received from her a volun- 
tary written declaration that 
the circulated report was 

Gustav III untrue, ungrounded, and 
fictitious.” 

The first of November, 1778, Gustav III pressed to his bosom the 
much awaited and desired heir to the throne and name of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In this hour of happiness he again yielded to the entreat- 
ies of his brothers to become reconciled with his mother. He wrote 
her a note inviting her to the castle. But he could not forbear remind- 
ing her in rather severe words of the pain she had caused him. Pre- 
sumably the tone of the letter irritated Louisa Ulrika, and this may 
explain her reply: “I am a mother, and the sacred dignity of mother- 
hood shall never be effaced from my heart. It will always cause me 
to take a sincere interest in Your Majesty’s happiness. I trust that 
time will rend the veil which covers your eyes. T'hen you will do me 
justice and rue your cruelty toward a mother.” 

When the king had read his mother’s reply, he came rushing out 
to his brothers with the note in his hand and exclaimed, pale with 
passion: “Now you see for whom you have put yourselves out!” 
There was general consternation among the hundreds of people who 
had crowded the royal halls to offer congratulations. Prince Fredrik, 
the second of the king’s brothers, almost fainted. Immediately the 
king sent one of the councillors to his mother to forbid her coming. 
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Louisa Ulrika received this greeting from her son in her carriage, 
just as she was leaving Fredrikshov. She had to turn back. In 
vain she tried in a new letter to explain to her son that he had mis- 
understood her words. She received the reply: “You have poisoned 
the sweetest day of my life. Enjoy your revenge, but in God’s 
name, don’t expose yourself to that of the people at large! Stay at 
home and spare me the chagrin of seeing my people, out of love for 
me, insult my mother!” 

The break between the king and his mother had now become irre- 
parable. Both suffered deeply as a result. The dowager queen 
could neither eat nor sleep. She longed only for death, and there 
was concern for her sanity. 

In the summer of 1782 she took to her last bed of illness. In the 
face of the approaching and permanent separation, King Gustav 
softened and wished to pay his mother a final visit. But only after 
much persuasion could she be prevailed upon to receive her son. The 
sick woman was, according to an eye-witness, “hard as a stone.” 
She rallied her forces to give real vent to the feelings which had now 
fermented within her for four years. Her first words to her son 
were to ask what had brought him hither after such a long absence. 
Was it to see her die? She informed him that she regarded his sor- 
row and repentance as a new comedy, and that it was impossible 
for her to believe any good of one who had shown himself cruel 
enough to banish his mother from his court. To these severe re- 
proaches Gustav answered little. At last she softened and embraced 
her son for the last time. 

The following night Louisa Ulrika lay in the death struggle. She 
was in severe pain, and asked her physician to relieve her with opium, 
but he was inhuman enough to declare that he did not dare to do 
so for fear of hastening her death—that death which she and all 
others awaited as a liberator! 

Toward morning she drew her last breath. An unhappy woman 
had passed away—unhappy because with all her passion for ruling 
she never learned to rule herself. . 
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take stock of Swedish Gardens and 
gardeners. The third flower-show 
at the Blue Gallery of the Stockholm 
Town Hall, a most wonderful place for 
such a display, was held in October and 
opened by the King. Two leading hor- 
ticulturists, the Stockholm Municipal Di- 
rector of Gardens, Mr. Maurits Ham- 
marberg, and the State-Railways’ Gar- 
dener in Chief, Mr. Enoch Cederpalm, 
proved again what a Northern land can 
do to beautify home, town, and l!and- 
scape by careful cultivation. 
The capital of Sweden—owing to Mr. 


[ seems quite the acceptable time to 


Hammarberg’s quite unusual horticul- 
tural capacity and his successful efforts 
not only to maintain what many gen- 
erations of artists have achieved in mak- 
ing Stockholm look very unlike a busy 
city, but also to introduce new features 
and very bold ventures—is adorned with 
parks and public gardens to an extent, 
in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants, like none of the four cities with 
which the Malar Queen usually is com- 
pared, Inssbruck, Venice, Edinburgh, 
and Constantinople. A botanical or hor- 


ticultural connoisseur will, in some of the 
plantations under Hammarberg’s super- 
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vision, find plants used with effect and 
with an apparent welfare nearly always 


missing in town plantations. If we in 
Sweden know precious little of landscape 
gardening in the American sense, what 
we here, or under the supervision of 
Boierth in Uppsala or Abrahamson in 
Linképing, can show in our towns, is a 
feature to be proud of indeed. 

Private gardens of outstanding merit 
are, however, not so many as the sit- 
uation of certain castles and manor 
houses and also the natural beauty of the 
Swedish countryside would seem to war- 
rant. In America, as in England, gar- 
dening and its development as an art is 
the tradition; in the Scandinavian North, 
gardening understood and appreciated as 
art, is quite the exception. Rudolf Abe- 
lin’s creations are almost unique, though 
perhaps they would be that everywhere, 


so original is their author’s art and skill. 
Private gardens which are shown as 
specimens of modern Swedish garden- 
ing are the Baron Theodore Adelswird’s 
park at Adelsnés; Count Carl Bonde’s, 
or rather the Countess Ingeborg’s, Ver- 
saille-like flower garden and park at 
Eriksberg; the great sculptor Carl 
Milles’s garden in Lidingé, and Prince 
Eugen’s garden on Waldemarsudde near 
Stockholm. Originality of design and 
choice of material are most apparent, as 
one might presume, in the creations of 
the two last-named artists. 

Creative garden-architectural work is 
becoming popular by very slow degrees, 
but artists like Miss Esther Claesson are 
more and more consulted by the am- 
bitious non-adept. Originality is other- 
wise, as a rule, more or less absent from 
minor private gardens, and the cultiva- 
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tion of perennials or shrubs for Swedish 
use is still quite in its infancy. Horti- 
cultural knowledge worth the name is 
met with only among the few. These 
few, however, are hard at work to inspire 
the nurseryman with confidence in ma- 
terial profit from greater choice and bet- 
ter stock, at least of home-bred stock, and 
more refined strains of certain species. 
One of the pioneers in this respect is 
Mr. Carl Dahl, Director of the nurseries 
of Alnarp, the greatest and best organ- 
ized in Sweden, situated in the horticui- 
turally most blessed province of Skane. 
Of the utmost importance for the future 
is the help our horticulture derives when 
botanists like Professor Carl Skottsberg, 
the Director of the Géteborg Botanical 
Gardens, get more and more actively in- 
terested in plant physiology and nomen- 
clature from the gardener’s special view- 
point. A Swedish amateur gardener and 
writer on gardening has recently been 
elected member of the general European 
committee for standardizing plant names. 
As he represents the same opinion on 
this vast subject that has caused America 
to take a leading position, international 
unity is no longer the dream of peace- 
makers only. The prevailing chaos in 
plant names has been unbearable too 
long. 

There is still one aspect of Swedish 
horticulture to deal with: the garden of 
the small holder, the little garden, the 
garden allotment of the countryside. Of 
course, the farther north you move in our 
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longish slip of a country, the more you 
see symptoms of negligence and down- 
heartedness. And yet a friend of mine, 
a parson in a little town far north in 
Angermanland, Dr. Erik Modin, is cul- 
tivating roses, rare irises like iris susiana, 
alpines, and botanical rarities from all 
over the globe, and Mr. Erik Lick of 
Rénninge is propagating in his nurseries 
a larger variety of perennials than many 
English and other European specialists. 
From such sources are the plants re- 
cruited which astound us in gardens like 
that of Sven Wallander, the architect of 
Sweden’s first skyscraper, or of the 
banker, Mr. Arwid Hodgman, both at 
Saltsjébaden. Some miraculous speci- 
mens and surprising aspects of planting 
you will find when visiting the Court 
Florist, Mr. Rudolf Billstrém’s gardens 
and greenhouses in Lidingé, and these 
gardens are at the same time successful 
and healthy attempts at a_ peculiarly 
Swedish style, which—we may at least 
wish and hope for it—will become a 
national asset instead of what it still is 
with us, the expensive hobby of the few. 
(On the cover is reproduced a_pho- 
tograph of Mr. Billstrém’s Garden.) 
The critical mind cannot fail to see the 
deplorable lack of the sound element of 
iesinees and landscape gardening, in- 


cluding its delightful miniature form of 
rockery gardening, which seems to be the 
most difficult and most seldom attained 
achievement in the noble art of the gar- 
dener. 


All photographs copyrighted by Goodwin, Stockholm. 
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T WAS on a sunny spring day that 
| I came to Lindsborg. From Kansas 
City the journey had been made 
over billowy plains where: wheat and 
corn fields extended as far as the eye 
could see. Had it not been for some 
low hills and ridges, which here and there 
broke the horizon’s edge, the scenery 
would have 
been hopelessly 
monotonous. 
It was as if we 


were rolling 


across an en- 
larged Skane, 
where we could 
actually see 
how the fields 
were efferves- 
cing and wait- 
ing for the first 
warm days in 
order to turn 
green and bear 
rich harvests. 
Homes were 
scattered 
sparsely on this 
fertile desert. 
With their 
round silo-tow- 
ers, they re- 
sembled at a 
distance amus- 
ing and innocu- 
ous fortresses 
out of some mil- 
itary playhouse. Here and there one 
could see a fat sow with a whole litter 
of little pigs rooting in the soil. But 
otherwise the fields were deserted. The 
spring work was done, and now one only 
waited for growth. 

Miles upon miles are devoured by the 
rushing locomotive. The Union Pacific 
rails are like taut sinews, extending 
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A REcEPTION ON THE CAMPUS 
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straight toward the west. In the Pull- 
man coach Dr. Ernst Pihlblad sits tell- 
ing about the extraordinary develop- 
ment of Lindsborg. It becomes a little 
lecture in itself, interesting and engross- 
ing in its artless form. He is quite in 
his element, apparently, as he is absorbed 
by the strenuous life and fantastic ad- 
- ventures of the 
early pioneer 
days. And when 
he mentions the 
college and the 
Messiah Chorus 
there is a new 
ring in_ his 
voice. They 
are as the ap- 
ple of his eye. 
For them he 
has offered his 
best years, his 
fullest strength, 
his most pas- 
sionate interest. 
Is it any won- 
der that they 
are dear to 

him? 
In McPherson 
we alight. It is 
a small town of 
a few thousand 
nn a inhabitants, all 
of whom seem 
to be on foot 
and ready to 
greet us with the deafening clangor of 
a band. They crowd around the motor 
cars. It becomes difficult to make our 
way forward. Across the main street 
hang the stars and stripes in brotherly 
concord with our own flag with its cross 
of gold. From all sides come greetings 
in Swedish, and many a buttonhole is 
adorned with the blue and yellow. Slowly 
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we make our way through the community. 
We have no time to stop. As soon as we 
have passed the last houses, the cars 
set out at whizzing speed, and enormous 
grayish white clouds are left whirling in 
our wake. The road is straight and 
deserted, and there is nothing to check 
our course. On the sides the fields dance 
by just as they did past the Pullman 
windows a short time before. 

Soon the first houses in Lindsborg 
come into view. Their numbers increase, 
and before we know it we are in the 
very heart of the town. They are so 
neat and well taken care of, these low 
buildings, which often are fairly im- 
bedded in verdure. Through the open 
windows one can almost catch the odor 
of newly scrubbed floors or freshly laun- 
dered clothes. As it lies there in the 
sunshine, the community is like a Swedish 
idyll; and, after all, they are kinsmen, 
by far the majority of these who dwell 
behind the fluttering cords of the window 
shades. A window without a shade does 
not exist in America. And here, as else- 
where, our countrymen have become as 
Americanized in their customs and homes 
as Americans themselves. 

Also here in Lindsborg the red, white, 
and blue and the blue and yellow were 
seen everywhere, swaying gently in the 
mild breeze. Festive decorations 
abounded, and all was in holiday garb in 
the middle of the week. Along the 
streets the crowds grew denser, and as 
we drove up to the square in front of the 
large red main building of the college it 
was packed with people. 

Here one met representatives of the 
community, professors, instructors, min- 
isters and other prominent citizens, none 
named and none forgotten. They all 
looked so exceedingly friendly and glad 
that they warmed the cockles of one’s 
heart. On all sides one heard Swedish 
spoken, and now and then some one 
stepped out from the crowd to shake 
hands and send a greeting home. One 
hand after another pressed mine, and this 
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would have continued for a long time 
had it not been for the waiting cere- 
monies. Ground was to be broken for a 
new auditorium that very day, and 
I had been asked to lift the first spade- 
ful of turf. The college band played, a 
short prayer opened the ceremony, and 
then Dr. Pihlblad stepped forward in 
his decorative university gown and made 
a forceful speech. Then came my turn 
to reply. Next it was a matter of dig- 
ging up a fair-sized bit of turf. Thanks 
to the extraordinarily keen edge of the 
spade, this required no effort. But just 
then the ubiquitous film cameras hap- 
pened by some mischance to get out of 
order, and I had to do the whole thing 
over again. To escape them was as im- 
possible here as elsewhere in the free 
republic, for, apropos them, a sort of 
terrorism reigns, founded on an un- 
written law to which all, high or low, 
must bow. 

After the ceremony was ended we 
passed down aisles formed by school 
children, many in Swedish national cos- 
tumes and with flags in their hands, to 
the auditorium near by. It is an ugly 
round wooden structure, which one gladly 
sees Lindsborg discard for something 
new and more suitable. But it has 
honorable traditions, for within its walls 
the Messiah Chorus has celebrated its 
greatest triumphs. It was to do so again. 
After two little girls had presented me 
with an illustrated historical sketch of 
the town, written by pupils in the high 
school and serving as an excellent ex- 
ample of their literary and artistic de- 
velopment, Professor Hagbard Brase 
lifted his baton. There was a stir in 
the large chorus. All settled down to 
wait. Then the oratorio welled forth, 
mighty, rushing, soul-stirring. 

I have rarely heard music that has 
been so wholly sustained by inspired en- 


thusiasm. The voices rang out, clear 


and beautiful; the orchestra was properly 
modulated without thereby losing any of 


its melodic beauty. Even the most 
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difficult passages came off with flying 


colors. The unison was, in short, ex- 
emplary, and the oratorio welled forth 
like a mighty billow, filling the hall from 
floor to ceiling with beautiful harmonies. 
The tones lived. One could hear them 
vibrate with fervor and devotion, and it 
was easy to understand how they in this 
way have held generation after genera- 
tion spellbound and how a whole con- 
tinent can have nothing but praise for 
the results. It is verily as if this Mes- 
siah Chorus is dominated by an artistic 
inspiration, some primeval love of crea- 
tion that places it on a plane by itself. 
Possibly a musical critic with his trained 
ear may be able to detect a flaw here and 
there in the rendering; none the less, he 
can only give whole hearted praise to 
the sincerity of feeling and integrity of 
purpose. For where enthusiasm, joined 
with love for the work, is found, there 
too is found something of this indescrib- 
able something that speaks directly to the 


heart of men. Then art has become pro- 
ductive; then it has attained its goal: to 
lift us outside ourselves so that we can 
get a glimpse of the immortality of 
genius and the flight of the spirit toward 
realms beyond the stars. 

It was an exceptionally enjoyable 
hour, which passed all too quickly. As 
we went out, the sun was just setting, 
and it painted the western sky in colors 
of bronze and purple such as one can see 
only on the billowing Kansas prairies. 
Its last rays played with the tender green 
of the tree-tops, and in the distance came 
the faint pealing of a bell. One could 
hardly have wished for a better finale 
to the Handel music. 

After a short visit to the library we 
went to the Pihlblad home, where the 
dinner table stood spread in Swedish 
style. The host, a sister to the now 
world-renowned film director, Victor 
Sjéstrém, knew what comfort requires 
and had not forgotten how Swedish hos- 
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pitality is exercised in its most attractive 
manner. Everything inside was so pleas- 
ant and neat, so orderly and decorative, 
that it clearly revealed the zealous care 
of an efficient and careful housewife. 
Had it not been for the obligatory rock- 
ing-chair, into which the guest of honor 
willingly let himself be thrust after the 
dinner was ended, one might have imag- 
ined having been transported to some 
peaceful parsonage at home somewhere 
in the country. We discussed music and 
decided unanimously that Lindsborg was 
unique in more than one respect. 

But in America one is always in a 
hurry. It is part of the game. Only at 
rare intervals does one find time to settle 
down in peace and enter deeply into dis- 
cussion of a problem or attempt to collect 
the day’s varied experiences into a con- 
nected whole. And so it was not long 
until we were again on our way to the 
auditorium. But this time it was I my- 
self who was the occasion for the move. 
Soon I stood on the stage and addressed, 
as so many times before, a rapt audience, 
while the primitive nature folk and wild 
animals of Africa passed in review on the 
white screen behind my back. Never had 
the hours or the film run their course so 
swiftly as now. It was a pleasure to 
speak to this attentive audience. And 
the best of all came afterwards, when I 
talked for a little while in Swedish and 
brought a greeting from the old home- 
land. If the contact between stage and 
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hall had been lively before, now it was 
strengthened and became a strong band 
that linked us with a common language, 
a common origin, and a communion of 
thoughts. It was as if I had been stand- 
ing in some little country town in Sweden 
instead of in a distant spot in a strange 
country. There was a coughing and 
clearing of throats in the audience. Here 
and there a handkerchief was needed. 
For the Swedish 


American is easily 


stirred when one speaks to him about 
his old country. 


He quickly becomes 
sentimental and secretly wipes a tear 
from the corner of his eye. That it 
comes from a wellspring of genuine feel- 
ing, no one can doubt. 

Later in the evening the motor cars 
again rolled on and away from Linds- 
borg. It had been an eventful day, an 
experience worth remembering and re- 
flecting upon. Over the prairies hung 
the moon, yellow as a Chinese lantern, 
as the lights from the Swedish commun- 
ity sped by. Soon the last gleam from 
this remarkable in the 
wide-spreading Kansas had been swal- 
lowed by the darkness of night. But in 
the ears rang still the final melodies of 
the last Hallelujah of Handel’s harmo- 
nious Messiah. A high voice with the 
unmistakable ring of the North broke 
forth and seemed to vibrate longer and 
more intimately than the others. A clear 
Swedish voice. 


cultural oasis 





The Silver Bible at Uppsala 


By Nasoru Herpin 


Y THE aid of such hyper-modern 
devices as radium, X-ray, and 
ultra-violet light, Sweden’s chief 
manuscript treasure, the old Gothic 
Codex Argenteus, or Bishop Wulfila’s 
“Silver Bible,” 
has at last been 
reproduced pho- 
tographically. 
Copies of the 
limited edition 
are being dis- 
tributed by the 
University Li- 
brary at Uppsa- 
la, where the or- 
iginal is careful- 
ly guarded, to 
sim ilar institu- 
tions of learning 
all over the 
world. The first 
copy was pre- 
sented to King 
Gustav V at the 
celebration of the 
University’s 
450th annivers- 
ary last Septem- 
ber. 
About a thous- 


and years before printing was invented, 
the book was hand written in letters of 
silver or gold on purple parchment, by 
unknown artists in northern Italy. It 
has always, therefore, been an edition 
“de luxe,” and the present reproduction 
is no less so. 


Being absolutely unique, 
the chief source of knowledge concern- 
ing the original Gothic language, the 
now 1400 year old manuscript is liter- 
Neither are the pho- 
tographic copies for sale, and the edi- 
tion is limited to 500. 

Though badly worn from many read- 
ings in churches, cloisters, and libraries, 


ally without price. 


Tue MaGniFicent Cover oF THE SItver BIBLE 
PresENTED BY De La GarpreE 


many letters faded and entire pages mis- 
sing, the old text had already been com- 
pletely deciphered by diligent philolo- 
gists, so that from the present photo- 
graphic edition little new knowledge con- 
cerning the old 
Gothie vocabula- 
ry is expected. 
Nor is the Codex 
Argenteus rank- 
ed as a first text 
source in critical 
Bible readings, 
being a transla- 
tion into Gothic 
vernacular from 
the original 
Greek for 
sionary 


mis- 
pur- 
But for 
research 
students in pale- 
ological sciences, 
the automatic re- 
production of the 
venerable pages 
is expected to 
serve as a sub- 
stitute in most 
respects for ac- 
cess to the orig- 
inal itself, saving it wear and tear. Fur- 
thermore, it is always possible that by 
fire or other disaster the original may be 
destroyed. 

Investigations in connection with the 
new edition occupying several years have 
established the fact that the metallic let- 
ters were not made by heated stamps, as 
had been supposed in many quarters on 
account of their uniformity, but were 
entirely hand written. 
has been possible to determine that two 
different writers were engaged, one of 
whom wrote the Gospels according to St. 
Matthew and St. John, and the other 


poses. 
future 


Furthermore it 
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those of St. Mark and St. Luke. These 
are the only parts of the text preserved, 
and only the Gospel according to St. 
Mark is complete. Except the Book 
of Kings and the Chronicles, Bishop 
Wulfila is believed to have translated 
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of the Christian era. After they had 
traversed Europe southward, they came 
in contact with the Greek and Roman 
civilization and also with Christianity, 
Wulfila being their apostle and later 
bishop as well as political leader. 


the entire 
Bible. 

The date of 
the copying 
has been 
fixed as the 
early part of 
the sixth 
century, or 
about 500 A. 
D., and the 
work was 
probably 
done in the 
Po Valley of 
northern 
Italy, near 
the city of 
Ravenna, 
then the cap- 
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Where the 
manuscript 
was kept for 
upward of a 
thousand 
years, no one 
knows. 
About 1550 
it came _ to 
light in the 
monastery of 
Werden in 
Germany, 
where it was 
studied and 
partially 
copied by 
scholars 
from Col- 
ogne. By the 


ital of the | <p. 
Ostrogoth 
king, Theo- 
dorik the 
Great, who 
died as ruler 
of Italy in 
526. The 
translator 
himself, 
Bishop Wul- 
fila, or Ulfilas, as the Greeks called him, 
had died in 383, or as long before as 
George Washington’s death precedes our 
own age, and in the meantime the Os- 
trogoths had invaded Italy from the 
lower banks of the Danube, or what is 
now Rumania. Originally the Goths had 
come from the north, probably across 
the Baltic from Sweden—where their 
name is preserved in the provinces of 
Ostergétland and Vestergétland—land- 
ing at the mouth of the Vistula where 
Danzig now stands, about the beginning 
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beginning of 
the seven- 
teenth centu- 

‘ “ry the “Sil- 
eS Pi ver Bible” 
j | had been re- 
4 moved to the 
° , imperial 
treasury at 
Prague, 
where in 
turn it was gathered up with other valu- 
ables in the surprise raid on the city by 
a Swedish force in the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

In this way the book was incorporated 
with the royal library of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, whose Dutch librarian, Isak 
Vossius took it to Holland. It was bought 
back by Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, 
who supplied it with its present expen- 
sive silver binding, and in 1669 presented 
it to the University Library of Uppsala 
for permanent keeping. 
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The Portraiture of Bernhard Osterman 


Granp Ducuess Marta Pavitowna 


HE work of Mr. Bern- 

hard Osterman repre- 

sents Swedish portrai- 
ture at is best. Born in a 
country where aristocratic 
traditions survive with rare 
integrity, trained at the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Arts, 
and an habitué of that society 
the members of which he de- 
picts with such authoritative 
felicity, Mr. Osterman oc- 
cupies a position of national 
significance in current Swe- 
dish portraiture. Not since 
the days of the facile, ex- 
pansive Anders Zorn has a 
Scandinavian painted so many 
persons of prominence. And 
each portrait offers fresh 
proof of the artist’s innate 


capacity for the delineation of 
contemporary type and char- 
acter. 

The Exhibition now shown 
in the National Arts Gallery 
in Washington offers a com- 
prehensive resumé of _ the 
artist’s work. His art is ur- 
bane and patrician, not an ex- 
pression of that lusty peasant 
pantheism of which his coun- 
tryman, Zorn, was the out- 
standing exemplar. We Amer- 
icans have long admired the 
magician of Mora. It is to 
be hoped that we may extend 
equal welcome to the por- 
traiture of Mr. Bernhard 
Osterman, which, in its every 
accent, epitomizes the charm 
and distinction of a stabilized 
national culture. C. B: 


Tuer Frencu Poet, Atsert MERat 





U-S-A: 
{In his annual message to 

Congress, President Cool- 

idge urged economy and 

conservation as the guiding rules in the 
legislative work of both houses. Without 
“constructive economy in government ex- 
penditures,” the President declared, the 
nation would not now be enjoying the 
comfortable prosperity that was current 
and that he expected would continue. 
“Among the principal recommendations 
of President Coolidge were the follow- 
ing: enactment of legislation for the re- 
turn of alien property; simplifying the 
consolidation of railroads; establishment 
of a federal department of education; 
disposal of the government-owned mer- 
chant marine fleet to private individuals ; 
no tampering with the tariff system; dis- 
posal of Muscle Shoals plant. {Kansas 
City having secured the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leaders have joined forces in 
making the event one to reflect credit on 
the convention city. Requests for hotel 
reservations are already pouring in, but 
the city feels itself equal to the task of 
caring for the large influx expected. 
{Charles A. Lindbergh’s permanent place 
in American history was made more 
secure by his December flight to Mexico 
City and other Central American 
capitals. The distance from Washington 
to Mexico City, 2,000 miles, he covered 
in a non-stop flight of twenty-seven hours 
and fifteen minutes. The enthusiasm 
with which the Mexican people received 
him and the interest with which the 
people of the United States read the dis- 
patches of his reception, have done even 
more than might have been expected to 
dispel the fogs which have covered the 
diplomatic relations between the two 
peoples. He spent the Christmas holi- 
days in Mexico City, and then flew over 


dangerous mountain areas to Guatemala, 
on the first stage of a tour of Central 
American republics, including Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Honduras. The 
almost immediate action of the Mexican 
Congress in modifying the oil laws, a 
moot point in the diplomatic discussions 
between Mexico and the American ad- 
ministration, was hailed as a direct result 
of the trans-Atlantic flyer’s visit to 
Mexico. {Henry L. Stimson, secretary 
of war in the cabinet of President Taft, 
will succeed Major General Wood as 
Governor General of the Philippines. 
{Major General Edgar Jadwin, chief of 
the army engineers, makes the statement 
that the plan proposed for flood control 
in the Mississippi basin would involve an 
outlay of $300,000,000 to be expended 
during the period of ten years. {The 
National League of Women Voters, 
which is to hold a convention in Chi- 
cago in April, is already busy preparing 
its plans, and is urging women every- 
where to come to the polls as one of their 
first duties to their country. {Active 
steps are being taken by the Society of 
Friends’ Descendants to’ preserve the 
birthplace of Susan B. Anthony and 
maintain it as a permanent memorial. 
The Anthony house, erected in 1815, is 
near the outskirts of Adams, Mass. {The 
Civic Forum Medal of Honor was 
bestowed on Elihu Root for his outstand- 
ing achievements in the fields of govern- 
ment, research and international peace. 
The first award of this medal was made 
to General George W. Goethals, in 1914. 
The last previous award went to Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, one time president of 
Harvard University. 


SWEDEN 


At a recent political meet- 


ing, Admiral Lindman, 
leader of the Conserva- 
tives, outlined the situation and stated 
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his party’s program. As elections for 
the lower house in the Riksdag are to be 
held this year, it must be expected, he 
said, that the Socialists with the aid of 
the Communists would put forth a great 
effort to win the seven additional seats 
needed to give them an absolute ma- 
jority in the Riksdag. It would be 
necessary for the bourgeois parties to 
make a determined fight against them. 
As constructive points in his party’s pro- 
gram he mentioned the lessening of un- 
employment by increasing productivn; 
the stimulating of a will to defend their 
country among all classes of people; and 
the repeal of measures passed by the 
last Riksdag which made revolutionary 
changes in the school system. {The 
Grangesberg Company, which leases 
from the State the right to mine the 
great ore fields in Norrland, has recently 
bought out large interests of the Stora 
Kopparbergs Bergslag, another great in- 
dustrial concern operating chiefly in 
Dalecarlia. The holdings of the com- 


pany include forest tracts, sawmills, and 


iron works. {A curious spy affair has 
attracted great attention throughout 
Sweden. A former Swedish officer was 
arrested on suspicion of having sold 
military secrets to Military Attaché Oras 
of the Soviet Legation. Investigation 
showed that no secrets of importance 
had actually passed to the Russians, and 
the officer was released, but Oras was 
considered to have made himself persona 
non grata, and the Soviet Government 
consented to remove him to another post. 
{The National Museum in Stockholm, 
which houses Sweden’s largest collection 
of fine art, has recently received a dona- 
tion considered the largest in its history. 
Consul Hj. Wikander has presented the 
Museum with his collection of about six 
hundred miniatures. {A monumental 
work by the famous sculptor Carl Milles 
was unveiled in Linképing before Christ- 
mas. It is called the Folkunga Well 
after the old Swedish dynasty. {Wil- 
helm Stenhammar, perhaps Sweden’s 


most popular composer, died after a 
period of illness at the age of fifty-six. 
He has composed operas and symphonies, 
but it is probable that his name will 
live longest in the poetic cycle “A 
People” with words by Heidenstam, 
which he set to music. In particular the 
hymn “Sweden” has acquired the dignity 
of a national song. {A trade agreement 
between Sweden and Finland, on the 
basis of the most favored nation prin- 
ciple, has been framed and was signed by 
the foreign ministers of both countries 
meeting in Stockholm. 


NORWAY 


{Norway’s newest railway, 

the Numedal line from 

Kongsberg to Rédberg, 
was opened by King Haakon on Novem- 
ber 20. The King congratulated the 
population of the Numedal district on 
having at last obtained the desired rail- 
way connection, and expressed the hope 
that the line would contribute to the de- 
velopment and prosperity of that part of 
the country. On December 1 another 
railway line was opened by the King, the 
line from Nordagutu to Krageré, com- 
pleting an important part of the pro- 
jected main line from Oslo to southern 
Norway, the Sorland railroad. Mr. 
Johan Hvidsten, the director of the Nor- 
wegian government bureau for the 
assistance of the unemployed, has dur- 
ing a few months’ stay in Canada been 
studying the conditions in which Nor- 
wegian emigrants are living. In a lec- 
ture to Nordmandsforbundet in Oslo, Mr. 
Hvidsten stated as the result of his in- 
quiries that only farm workers had any 
chance of obtaining employment in Can- 
ada and these only in summer time. He 
therefore strongly advised young people 
to stay in Norway. He also warned those 
Norwegian emigrants who go to Canada 
and afterwards try to cross the frontier 
into the United States. Sooner or later 
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these people will be detected by the 
United States authorities and sent back 
to Norway. Owing to the steadily in- 
creasing emigration to Canada, the Nor- 
wegian government has recently estab- 
lished an office at Winnipeg with the 
object of advising and assisting Nor- 
wegian newcomers. {The Government 
has appointed a Committee with the Min- 
ister of Church and Education, Dean 
Magelssen, as president, to prepare the 
celebration of the Ibsen centennial. The 
festivities will, according to the pro- 
visional program, last a week and will be 
opened on Ibsen’s birthday, March 
20. The National Theatre at Oslo will 
each evening during this week perform 
an Ibsen play. At the same time lec- 
tures on the plays will be given at the 
University, and a commemoration meet- 
ing will be held in the University Aula 
on March 20. There will also be an 
exhibition at the University of Ibsen 
manuscripts. Oslo municipality will 
hold a reception, and the Authors’ So- 
ciety will arrange a banquet. { Gun- 
nar Heiberg, the great dramatist, cele- 
brated his 70th birthday on November 
18. The whole Norwegian press paid 
glowing tributes to his genius, and the 
National Theatre at Olso commemorated 
the day by performing Heiberg’s master- 
piece, Aunt Ulrikke. {Professor Marius 
Hegstad, who died on November 22, 77 
years of age, was the first professor of 
landsmaal at Oslo University. He was 
not only a very learned scholar, who 
solved many intricate problems of Nor- 
wegian philology, but also one of the 
most enthusiastic and _ indefatigable 
leaders of the landsmaal movement and 
for several years member of the Storting. 
{i Crown Prince Olav visited Trondhjem 
on November 23 in order to lay the first 
stone of the new building of the Stu- 
dents’ Union. The building will be the 
largest and most palatial ever built by a 
students’ society in Norway, containing 
a magnificent hall and club rooms. 
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ADENMARK 


{| Denmark is making earl, 
preparations to receive 

what is expected to be the 
biggest tourist business in its history with 
the arrival of summer. Many important 
conferences are also to be held in Copen- 
hagen. As usual, the Tivoli establish- 
ment is getting ready to show visitors 
what is perhaps the most unique outdoor 
institution in Europe. {The eightieth 
birthday anniversary of the Empress 
Dagmar was celebrated quietly by the 
royal family, while from high and low 
there poured in congratulations to one 
who has made herself beloved by all 
Danes. {1 The expedition which left Den- 
mark during the summer of 1926 under 
the leadership of Dr. Lauge Koch, for 
the purpose of making further investiga- 
tions in East Greenland, returned with 
much data of scientific interest. It was 
found that there are extensive coal de- 
posits in that part of Greenland which 


might be developed with profit if the 
work be undertaken in a systematic man- 


ner. A radio station is under construc- 
tion at Scoresby Sound and will aid ma- 
terially in facilitating future informa- 
tion from that part of the Danish col- 
ony. {According to the Copenhagen 
statistical office, the capital now has 170 
millionaires. The total wealth of the 
city of Copenhagen is placed at 1,944,- 
000,000 kroner. { Following so shortly 
after the passing of Michael Ancher, the 
death of Professor Laurits Tuxen re- 
moves another Danish painter of world 
renown. {Danish industry is_ inter- 
ested in the information that the S.S. 
Leviathan, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, is to be supplied with Diesel 
motors from the firm of Burmeister & 
Wain in Copenhagen. The Leviathan’s 
turbine engines are to be changed for 
four motors with a combined 100,000 
horsepower. This will be the largest 
Diesel motor complex existing anywhere. 
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Fellowships for Next Year 


The Trustees cannot determine until 
their February meeting how many Fel- 
lowships will be awarded to American 
students for the year 1928-1929, but it 
is customary in this number of the Re- 
view to announce the Fellowships for the 
coming year and call for applications to 
be submitted to the Secretary before the 
15th of March. Inquiries concerning the 
subjects of study and qualifications of 
applicants should also be addressed to 
the Secretary. A full Fellowship of the 
Foundation carries a stipend of one thou- 
sand dollars and is granted to properly 
qualified candidates for graduate study 
or research in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. It has been customary for the 
Foundation to grant from ten to twenty 
Fellowships each year to American stu- 
dents. Applications sent before March 
15 will be examined by the Fellowship 
Jury of the Foundation early in April, 
and the awards will be announced be- 
fore the middle of the month. 

Fellowships for study in the United 
States are granted to students in the 
Scandinavian countries through the co- 


‘jumps of fifty each year. 


operating societies of the Foundation in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


Rewards of Success 


The Foundation has been carrying on 


a student interchange between the 
United States and the Scandinavian 
countries since 1911, and before that 
for two or three years Fellows had 
been. appointed by the Society from 
which the Foundation grew. Now the 
Foundation may look back over the years 
and count an alumni association of five 
hundred or more, which is growing by 
No doubt 
when the alumni of the Foundation have 
reached the thousand mark, the first hun- 
dred Fellows of the Foundation will have 
attained reputations more than national. 
A Fellow who makes a name for himself 
is a credit to the Foundation, and also 
to the Jury which selects him. What- 
ever mark he makes, it is not likely to 
stand on the debit side. 

Scarcely a week passes but that some 
item of good news comes to the Founda- 
tion from one of its former Fellows. Be- 
tween the 5th and 7th of December, for 
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instance, the newspapers of Copenhagen 
published accounts of a disputation in 
which one of our former Fellows, Engi- 
neer Sven Palitzsch (1915-1916) ap- 
peared before two of Denmark’s chief 
scholars, Dr. J. M. Brénsted and Dr. 
J. A. Christensen, to win his right to 
the high degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Dr. Palitzsch has been assistant to Pro- 
fessor Christian Winther at the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Copenhagen. News of the advance- 
ment of former Fellows is ever welcome 
to the Foundation. 

That they retain their interest in the 
Foundation and their conviction that the 
exchange of Fellows has brought them 
more than personal advantage is testified 
to in a letter which the Secretary of 
the Foundation received shortly before 
Christmas from Dr. Haakon Styri, the 
first student to come from Norway un- 
der the exchange now conducted by the 
Foundation. Dr. Styri is Director of the 
SKF Research Laboratory in Philadel- 
phia. To his letter were attached two 


checks, the application of which is ex- 
plained fully in what he has written. 
We think that our Associates will be 
pleased to read the whole of his letter: 


“Dear Mr. Creese: 


“Please find enclosed check to cover 
life membership in the Foundation. 

“TI consider the work of the Founda- 
tion so important that every help pos- 
sible should be encouraged. Particularly 
do I believe that the exchange of Fellows 
is of the greatest benefit both to the in- 
dividuals and to the different countries. 
This exchange should, therefore, if pos- 
sible be brought to a self-perpetuating 
basis, and it seems perfectly natural that 
the means eventually would have to come 
from the Fellows themselves. Since I 
have been one of them, I like to be 
among the first to pay back to the Foun- 
dation the amount of the Fellowship, and 
enclose another check to cover half this 
for the present. The other half will fol- 
low later. 
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“T shall appreciate it very much if this 
could be made the beginning of a special 
fund which could be set aside as the 
‘Fellows’ Own’ and by similar returns 
brought up to an amount sufficient to pay 
another Fellowship from the income. 

“Hoping to hear from you, I am, with 
kindest regards, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Haakon Sryri.” 


The Trustees of the Foundation will 
surely follow his wishes in setting aside 
this sum as the beginning of a fund 
which will be known as “The Fellows’ 
Own.” This is an idea which will appeal 
to our former Fellows, as they prosper; 
to make available for other students the 
advantages which they have had by cre- 
ating gradually an endowment for Fel- 
lowships. 


The Springfield Chapter 


Another of our former Fellows, Dr. 
Martin L. Reymert, returned to America 
two years ago on the invitation of Wit- 
tenberg College to establish there a new 
Department of Psychology. His suc- 
cess in this was indicated in a note in 
an earlier number of the Review in 
which we give a brief account of the 
dedication of Wittenberg’s new Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, on which occasion 
papers by the chief psychologists in this 
and other countries were presented. Dr. 
Reymert has brought a second innovation 
to the city of Springfield by building up 
there a Chapter of the Foundation. This 
Chapter held its second annual Christ- 
mas banquet at the Women’s Town Club 
House, Springfield, on December 12, 
when Dr. Samuel Greenawalt delivered a 
short lecture on the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Denmark. It was voted at this 
meeting that the Chapter should accumu- 
late a fund of $200 so that a life mem- 
bership in the Foundation might be pre- 
sented to the Wittenberg College Li- 
brary. This will place in the library the 
Review and the books of the Foundation 
as they are issued. 
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Denmark’s American Society 

Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab held 
its thirteenth annual meeting in the 
rooms of the Industriforening on the 
evening of December 7. Kammerherre 
Julius Clan, president of the Society, in 
his report, reviewed the activities of the 
past year, emphasizing especially that 
for the first time a group of Industrial 
Fellows had been sent from Denmark to 
America at the invitation of the Founda- 
tion. He also expressed thanks to the 
Grosserer Societet and the Carlsberg 
Company for the stipends which they 
had provided for University Fellows 
coming from Denmark to America in 
1927-1928. He paid warm tribute to Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Johannsen, for many 
years a member of the Board of the So- 
ciety, by whose death on November 11, 
“Denmark has lost one of her most fa- 
mous sons in the scientific world, and 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab a most 
genial, efficient, and interested Trustee.” 

Miss Ingeborg Liisberg, a Fellow of 
the Foundation to America in 1922-1923, 
was selected to fill the vacancy in the 
Board caused by the death of Mr. Alex- 
ander Foss. 


The Review at Christmas 


The Review was more popular than 
ever this year as a Christmas gift or a 


Christmas card. Nearly a _ thousand 
copies of the Review were ordered by 
Associates of the Foundation to be sent 
with Christmas greetings to their friends, 
three or four hundred more than in any 
previous year. Two hundred and twen- 
ty-seven new Associates of the Founda- 
tion have also enrolled in the fortnight 
before Christmas. We report this now to 
the readers of the Review so that they 
may make proper notation on their calen- 
dars for next year. They cannot do bet- 
ter than send the Review for Christmas. 


Our Books 


The Foundation also recommends to 
its Associates two new books in the series 
of Scanpinavian Ctassics. T'old in 
Norway is, in reality, an Outline of Mod- 
ern Norwegian Literature, but an outline 
in an engaging form. It consists of 
twenty-one short stories by eighteen of 
Norway’s greatest writers. Woman 
Power, Gustaf af Geijerstam’s Kvinno- 
makt, has not been translated into Eng- 
lish before, and is probably the most 
widely read of Geijerstam’s novels. 
Both books are bound in maroon cloth 
and they are furnished with special 
jackets designed by Trygve Hammer. 
These books may be ordered directly 
from the Foundation at $2.50 each. 


A well-known poet, Padraic Colum, 
contributes to The Saturday Review of 
Literature a delightful essay of many 
hundred words on the Foundation’s book 
“Hans Christian Andersen—By Him- 
self ($2.50); saying of Andersen, “He 
must have been, all through his life, an 
oddity—a charming oddity who was also 
a man of genius. The photograph of 
1870 (the frontispiece of the book) 
shows him as having the long, mobile, 
actor’s face. As one looks at it, one 
realizes why the telling of his stories 
from the stage was such an entertain- 
ment.” 

And, in the Chicago Daily News, R. 
O. Ballou writes of The Modern Deco- 
rative Arts of Sweden (sold by the 
Foundation, $7.50): “It is a beautifully 
made book with scores of plates in pho- 
togravure, offset, lithography, and color 
process, showing many of the pieces in 
the present exhibition (then at the Chi- 
cago Institute of Art); glass, metal 
work, rugs, tapestries and furniture, and 
an interesting and readable text from 
which one gathers a healthy respect for 
the arts of Sweden.” 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The Nobel Prizes 


The Nobel Prize in Medicine and 
Physiology for 1926 was awarded to 
Professor Johannes Fibiger of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen for his cancer re- 
search and his discovery of spiroptera- 
carcinoma. That for 1927 was awarded 
to Professor Julius Wagner von Jauregg 
of the University of Vienna for his dis- 
covery of the malaria treatment of gen- 
eral paralysis. 

The Nobel Prize in Literature for 
1926 was awarded to Grazia Deledda, 
the Italian novelist, for her novel La 
Fuga in Egitto (The Flight into Egypt). 
The 1927 literary prize was reserved 
until next year. 

The Nobel Prize in Physics for 1927 
was divided between Professor Arthur 
H. Compton of the University of Chi- 
cago for his X-ray research and discov- 
eries and Professor Charles Thomson 
Rees Wilson of Cambridge University 
for his method of making radioactive 
matter and roentgen rays visible. 

The Prize in Chemistry for 1927 was 
reserved until next year. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1927 was 
awarded, one-half to Professor Ludwig 
Quidde of the University of Munich, and 
the other half to Professor Ferdinand 
Buisson of France. 


Norwegian-American Art Exhibition 
in Chicago 


The art exhibition by American artists 
of Norwegian descent, which the Norwe- 
gian Club of Chicago arranges annually, 
was this year well abreast the standards 
set by past exhibitions. Forty-five art- 
ists were represented by their paintings, 
drawings, and sculpture. The art- 
ists are far from being a purely local 
group but include many well-known 
names from Seattle to New England. 
The first prize was awarded to Jonas 


Lie of New York for his painting en- 
titled Siesta. 


Eva Le Gallienne and Her Theatre 


“The bravest venture in the American 
theatre this season” Stark Young calls 
the Civic Repertory Theatre of which 
Eva Le Gallienne is the creator and di- 


Eva Le Gatiienne 


rector. The establishment of a Reper- 
tory Theatre in New York has long been 
the goal of idealists, and all honor to 
those who have labored towards its real- 
ization! The particular glory of Miss Le 
Gallienne is that she has put her ideals 
into a business venture and made it a 
success. She began by turning her back 
on the Great White Way and hiring the 
old Fourteenth Street Theatre. She 
engaged good actors, and while at first 
she herself took the leading part in nearly 
all the plays, she has gradually appor- 
tioned important réles to her associates, 
thus getting away from the star system. 
She has produced excellent plays and has 
alternated them after the European re- 
pertoire system. Among the authors rep- 
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resented are Ibsen, Shakespeare, Chek- 
hov, and Benavente. A novelty in this 
country is Gustav Wied’s 2 x 2 = 5. 
The prices of tickets have been lowered 
to fit the purses of real art lovers instead 
of those who look on the theatre as a 
social function, and the director’s cour- 
age in so doing has resulted in full 
houses. 

Miss Le Gallienne has recently been 
given the Pictorial Review award of 
$5,000 for the greatest achievement of 
the year by a woman, and a dinner was 
tendered at the Hotel Biltmore in her 
honor. 

It is pleasant to think that some of the 
fine traditions of the Danish stage have 
entered into the venture of this talented 
and courageous young actress, for Miss 
Le Gallienne is of mixed Danish and 
French descent. 


A Permanent Swedish Art Centre 
in Chicago 
At 163 East Ohio Street, Chicago, the 


Swedish Arts and Crafts Company has 
opened exhibition and sales rooms where 
the beautiful objects of Swedish art and 
decoration which composed the recent 
Exhibition in America are displayed and 


offered for sale. The personnel of the 
new company is such as to assure us that 
at last a permanent American centre for 
Swedish arts and crafts has been estab- 
lished. Mr. Tage Palm, Commissioner 
for the Swedish Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts in the course of its tour of other 
cities after it had left the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, is president of 
the new company and its art director. 
Mr. Palm is the translator of Erik Wet- 
tergren’s Monograph The Modern Dec- 
orative Arts of Sweden. The officers of 
the company are: Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Axel Lonnqvist, president 
of the Real Estate firm of Axel Lonn- 
qvist Company; President, Tage Palm; 
Vice President, A. Appleton, President 
of the Appleton -Electric Company; 
Secretary, Leonard Eriksson, publisher 
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of Svenska Tribunen Nyheter; Treas- 
urer, John Sjunneson, Chicago District 
Manager of the Swedish-American Line; 
Attorney, George F. Anderson. With 
these the following constitute the Board 
of Directors: Francis J. Plym, J. P. See- 
burg, E. P. Strandberg, Sr., Austin 
Lindstrom, and G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr. 


A Hamsun Play Produced 

While Hamsun’s fiction has long been 
accorded a definite place, his drama has 
remained unknown to Broadway. The 
honor of producing the first Hamsun 
play in this country falls to the Labora- 
tory Theatre in New York, an institution 
now in its third year which was founded 
as a school of acting for gifted young 
men and women, and is supported by 
friends who believe in the possibility of 
developing it into a permanent repertory 
theatre. The play chosen was At the 
Gate of the Kingdom. In the small the- 
atre on Fifty-fourth Street, with scenery 
and costumes executed in the theatre’s 
own workshop, the stage appointments 
were of the simplest, but the acting was 
both enthusiastic and intelligent. The 
honors went to Florence House who in- 
terpreted sympathetically the young wife 
Eline, a typical Hamsun heroine, all 
nerves and sex, but with a certain myste- 
rious lure. Grover Burgess as the philos- 
opher Kareno and Joaquin Souther as 
his friend Jerven were sufficiently earn- 
est and weighty to impersonate these two 
intense young men. The play has cer- 
tain obvious weaknesses, chief of which 
is the absence of anything world-start- 
ling in Kareno’s philosophy on which the 
plot is supposed to hinge. Still it is well 
worth studying and presenting. 


Prize for Norwegian Author 

The international short story contest 
arranged by Archer’s magazine was won 
by the Norwegian writer Sigurd Hoel 
with his story Juleaften. The prize 
offered was five hundred dollars. 
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The Last Devil, by Signe Toksvig. The John 
Day Company. $2.00 

A bold attempt to weave together the past 
and the present. It is not only that Miss 
Toksvig transports her American heroine to 
the Basque country where medieval conditions 
still persist. By hints of reincarnation she 
deepens the channels that lead straight from 
witchcraft and the Inquisition, from cruelty 
and fanaticism, high courage and black magic, 
in those days to similar manifestations in our 
time. The “last Devil’ is the last priest of a 
religion whose sunny hedonism had brought 
upon it the accusation of dealings with the 
Prince of Darkness, and he believes it to be his 
duty to give himself to be burned at the stake 
for his faith. 

Perhaps the realism and the mysticism are 
not quite blended to an artistic unit, but the 
book shows originality, imagination, and power 
of characterization. The novel form as well 
as the picturesque contents give wider scope 
to the vivid, sprightly style which our readers 
have learned to know in Miss Toksvig’s 
contributions to the Review. This is her 


first novel, and it gives promise of interesting 


work to come. 
H..A:- is. 


Ventures’s End, by Karin Michaelis. 
lated by Grace Isabel Colbron. Harcourt 
Brace. $2.00 


The Danish title of this book is Mette Trap 
og hendes Unger. It is a clever, amusing, but 
not altogether convincing story of a woman 
who believes herself unsuited to the réle of 
wife, but suited to that of mother. The 
opening picture is idyllic. Meta Trap and her 
three daughters live a delightful home life into 
which enter three “‘uncles’’—one on Sundays, 
one on Tuesdays, and the third, who is a sea” 
captain, whenever he reaches the home port. 
None of the girls know that each of the three 
men is father to one of them. Meta manages 
to retain them as adoring friends, sentimen- 
talizes a little with each of them over the past, 
but steadily refuses the offers of marriage they 
all make her. The two accept the situation, 
but the sea-captain is a bit restive under it. 

Unfortunately the dazzling Meta has 
eccentric ideas about money as well as about 
love, but here too she takes the consequences of 
her actions, giving herself up to the police 
when she has committed the crime of forgery. 
During her absence in prison, all find their 
own level. The three girls discover each her 
father. Meta herself has found the one man 
she could have loved for a lifetime, but he has 
puritanic ideas, and his passion is easily 
deflected to her oldest daughter, Ilsebil. 
Meta gives him up, and takes herself out of 


Trans- 


the way ¥ marrying Ilsebil’s father, the sea- 
captain. Is it because he was the first in her 
life, or because he is the only one of them 
all who is jealous and resentful and calls her 
hard names even while he loves her? 


H. A. L. 


The Ship Sails On, by Nordahl Grieg. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. 
Chater. Knopff. 


A gifted young author has drawn a picture 
of life in the fo’castle of a freight steamer as 
seen by a young man who ships as an ordinary 
seaman to ‘‘see the life.” 

“It is necessary to sail the sea; it is not 
necessary to live,’”’ says the old Latin motto of 
the seafaring man (one wonders how much the 
sailor had to do with framing it.) But con- 
ceding that some tribute of life and limb must 
be levied if the business of the world is to go 
on, is not this ruination of the sailor’s soul and 
body too heavy a price? The author’s poetic 
touch and his sensitiveness to the human 
qualities underneath the filth and obscenity 
only lend poignancy to the appalling picture. 


H. A. L. 


Prairie Vikings, by P. H. Pearson. Published 
by Karl J. Olsen, Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J. $2.00 

These sketches and stories of Swedish pio- 
neers in Kansas form a valued addition to the 
store of Swedish-American annals. Of partic- 
ular interest are the accounts of the early 
settlements in the sixties, the encounters with 
Indians, the struggles with the elements on 
trails and in blizzards, and the stern simplicity 
in everyday living. The founding of Bethany 
College in Lindsborg in the early eighties is 
dealt with and there are also a number of 
stories depicting various aspects of life among 
the Swedes in America. One‘of them Goran 
Hansker is reprinted from the Review. 


TRAVEL 


Roald Amundsen. My Life as an Explorer. 
Doubleday Page & Co. $3.50 


Succinct and exciting both in telling of his 
rugged preparation for an ardently desired and 
now famous career of hardship, and in the 
narration of his earlier exploits, Mr. Amund- 
sen, giving his account of the crossing of the 
North Pole in the “Norge,” makes this auto- 
biography the medium of exposing the ob- 
noxious behavior of Nobile. This, although a 
perfectly permissible, interesting, and even 
desirable thing to do, he does in such a way 
as to cause the absorbed and sympathetic 
reader to feel that if he had somewhat more 
restrained his entirely justifiable anger the 
latter part of the book would be in better taste. 


M. M. C. 


JUVENILE 


The Tomboy Cousin, by Barbra Ring. 
Translated from the Norwegian by J. L. Ethel 
Aspinall. Illustrated by M. Dorothy Hardy. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50 

The Barbra Ring books for boys and girls 
vie with those of Dikken Zwilgmeyer in popu- 





